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had much in common with the earlier tradition, since
many of the characters were personified abstractions.
But some were not and the moral, though duly em-
phasised, was brought out by an event in secular, not
religious history. It is not good drama : it is not even
good history. King John's defiance of the Pope is
portrayed as an action meritorious enough to cover all his
faults. Nevertheless, the real historical figures moving
among the abstractions make the play important. The
chief character is not kingship, but an individual king.

It is dull reading and there is more real entertainment
in Ralph Roister Doister. This comedy is a direct
descendant of the interlude, which derived in turn from
the realistic interpolations In the mysteries. But the
author, Nicholas Udall, Headmaster of Eton from 1534
to 1541 (in which year he was dismissed on a charge of
conniving at a theft of plate from the College Chapel !)
was a scholar, and, consequently, his play was divided into
five acts on the Latin model.

The plot, however, shows no trace of classical aus-
terity. In lively unambitious verse it unfolds a fairly
elaborate story. Matthew Merrygreek consents, for a
joke, to help the boastful Ralph to woo Dame distance, a
widow betrothed to Gawin Goodluck, a London merchant.
She scornfully refuses his presents and he then hires a
scrivener to write her a letter which she angrily returns.
The artful Merrygreek reads the letter aloud to Ralph in
such a manner that it sounds rude, thereby forestalling
Peter Quince's rendering of the Prologue to the * most
lamentable comedy of Pyramus and Thisbe.*

Ralph, in a rage, abuses the scrivener who explains
the misunderstanding and Merrygreek next urges his
friend to subject the widow by force. Ralph is a notorious
coward, of the type familiar in Latin comedy and in the
mysteries, and his expedition is duly routed by Dame
Custance and her women. Goodluck for a moment
doubts the widow's fidelity, but all is explained and the